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Loyalty to the Church 


“There is no place at this university for 
any religious movement other than those 
activities which are connected with the 
churches in the community.’’—From a re- 
cent address. 


| a= first reply to make to such a 
statement is that, left to themselves, 
students in any center tend to band 
themselves together in some kind of 
religious society. History shows this 
has been the case in practically every 
school and college. Sporadic these so- 
cieties often are and guided by inade- 
quate purposes, but persistent and, if 
short-lived, recurring. 

The Student Association recognizes 
and utilizes this college consciousness 
in religion. In so far as is possible 
with such a high and demanding aim, it 
is college-wide. Thus it fills a needed 
place in the student’s life. But it aims 
to do this without drawing him away 
from the Church. In its organization 
the Association is interdenominational, 
not undenominational. It does not try 
to tone down the standards of each de- 
nomination until a common level is 
found. Such undenominationalism is 
thin and powerless. It aims rather to 
encourage each denomination to bring 
its most distinctive gifts of truth into 
a common reservoir. Thus without giv- 
ing up his connection with his own 
church, the student’s life may grow 
richer through fellowship with men of 
other churches, or all may unite to make 
the whole campus Christian. 


PRACTICAL COOPERATION 


It is to be hoped that in each student 
community many practical ways are 
found for the student Association and 
the local churches to cooperate. A 
suggestive pamphlet* is now available 
to facilitate this process. Such methods 
can easily be worked out, because the 
two are naturally supplementary. Be- 
cause the Association is a student move- 
ment comprehending the whole college 
and at the same time fundamentally 
interdenominational, there are made 
possible certain great results which 
mere federation of the plans of several 
local churches could not accomplish. 
How else, for example, could work in 
the name of the whole Church be so 
effectively done for non-Christian stu- 
dents, foreign students, indifferent 
students, and also for those Christian 
students who are in affiliation with de- 





* “The Student Association and the 
Church.” Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. Five cents. 
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nominations and communions not rep- 
resented in the organized church work 
of the community ? 


Am. 2. 
Is God Blocked? 


ORLD conditions of today have 
created an unprecedented demand 
for religious leadership. Many severely 
question whether the collegiate output 
can possibly cope with the task and the 
opportunity of the hour. Some colleges 
and universities have killed more relig- 
ious leadership than they have pro- 
duced. Undemocratic, unsocial, unchris- 
tian individual and social practices have 
been allowed to spring up and flourish 
in some centers that have undermined 
scholarship, fogged vision, and silenced 
religious passion. Men and women of 
large potentiality have been graduated 
into mediocrity whom God intended to 
be the Livingstones, Careys, Wesleyans, 
Drummonds, Pitkins, Phillips Brooks, 
Francis Willards, and Grace Dodges of 
this generation. Some _ institutions, 
even with thousands of students, have 
not graduated a sufficient number of re- 
ligious leaders to fill vacancies on and 
about the campus. 
There is no disguising the fact that 
conditions of college life today should 


arrest the attention of all leaders who 
expect collegiate life to produce great 
religious leadership. 

The moral and spiritual life in col- 
leges has suffered because of the ab- 
sence of so many upperclassmen. Many 
of the most influential members of the 
faculties have left and have not re- 
turned. The underclassmen are the 
high-school product of a war period. 
While the leadership of the country 
has had thought and effort centered on 
the supreme task of winning the war, 
unchecked evil did a dastardly work. 
Scores and hundreds of high-school 
boys who intended to enter the Chris- 
tian ministry at home or abroad have 
turned aside from their life purpose. 
All this when the Church goes forth to 
raise its millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions to evangelize a world! The money 
will be given, but where, oh where, are 
the men and women who will give God 
His maximum chance to work through 
their lives to redeem a world of sin- 
sick, sin-cursed souls? 


MOBILIZING RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


Every student of the leadership of the 
Church at home and abroad is con- 
vinced of the tremendous contribution 
the Student Conferences have made in 
releasing religious leadership. Thou- 
sands of men the world around tell the 
story of the place Northfield, Geneva, 
Blue Ridge, Estes Park, Eagles Mere, 
Asilomar and other Conferences had in 
helping them to know the will of God 
for their lives. Superficial, unreal, 
spineless, and visionless is any leader- 
ship that does not know and do the will 
of God. The crisis of the hour de- 
mands that churches, Associations, and 
colleges capitalize the Conferences this 
year as never before. Religious leader- 
ship in after life must be the corollary 
to college life. Men do not save a 
world and leave a lost Alma Mater. 
From coast to coast and from the Gulf 
to Canada every effort should be made 
to assemble in the Student Conferences 
for the respective areas the most poten- 
tial students. Every officer of the Asso- 
ciation, every chairman of a committee 
in church and Association, together 
with faculty advisors, representatives 
from every fraternity, team, and so- 
ciety of college life should be present to 
consider together the great fundamental 
issues of the hour and so prepare to 
shoot through and through every aspect 
of college life with the spirit of Jesus 
Christ that men and women will see 
life in true perspective and go forth, 
not to block God, but to save a world. 

A. J. E. 











Choosing Association Officers 
HE success of any Association de- 
pends largely upon the calibre of the 

men who are responsible for the ad- 

ministration of its program. Where 
the leadership lacks vision, conviction 
and zeal, the Association lacks those 
fundamental elements that make for 
power and influence in college life. It 
is more essential that an Association 
have competent leadership than it is 
that it have comfortable material 
equipment and funds of money. Scat- 
tered throughout the country are many 
powerful Associations whose only meet- 
ing place is a cheerless basement room 
under a college building, and there are 

others, too, that are weak and im- 

potent that have luxurious auditoriums 

and offices. The difference lies in the 
quality of leadership. Good leadership 
is just as available in a small “fresh 
water” college as it is in a large uni- 
versity. The thing to do is to decide 
upon the qualities that should charac- 
terize an Association leader and then 
when this has been decided to seek 
out these men by a process of elim- 
ination 

\ competent leader should possess 
first, an unquestioned Christian char- 


acter, 


recognized by all 
[hen he should possess energy. He 


associates. 


must not be afraid of work. He must 
be a man of thought, thinking through 
a problem before a decision is made. 
He should also be a man of vision, 
reaching out into new fields, not satis- 
fied with a traditional program; not a 
busybody, but yet a man who is on the 
lookout for new opportunities for ser- 
vice. 

It is only partially true that the busy 
man is the one.to seek if one wants 
things done, because there is in every 
college a class of men who want to par- 
ticipate in everything, regardless of 
what the activity may be. A man who 
has too many irons in the fire should 
never be considered as an Association 
officer unless he is willing to drop some 
of them and concentrate on the one big 
task that is offered him. 

A capable nominating committee 
should look overt the Junior class roll 
frankly discussing every likely man. 
Of course, all discussion should end 
with the committee room and never 
be repeated outside. If the committee 
cannot agree upon any man in the Ju- 
nior class, then the Sophomore class 
roll should be scrutinized. 


sut merely to pick a good man is not 
sufficient. After he has been carefully 
chosen he should be trained, and that 
training depends largely upon his own 


attitude toward the responsibility that 


he has assumed. He should attend the 
Summer Conference for there the prob- 
lems that he will inevitably meet will be 
frankly discussed. The President-elect 
should attend the Presidents’ Training 
Conference which is organized for his 
especial benefit. The new officers should 
be prepared to go to these conferences 
with intelligent questions and an open 
mind, and then too, we must not min- 
imize the importance of literature, tech- 
nical and devotional. Pamphlets bearing 
upon every department of the Associa- 
tion work can be secured at small cost 
from the Association Press. The new 
officer should not fail to avail himself 
of these. Finally, many mistakes of a 
serious nature will be avoided if an 
unhurried conference is held with the 
preceding officers. 

Association officers carefully chosen 
who have really tried to train them- 
selves for their tasks will raise the As- 
sociation to a place of dignity and 
power and will command the respect of 
all with whom and for whom they work 


I.L.B. 


The Worth of the Church 


HRISTIANITY without a church 
& would be a soul without a body. 

Religions are not philosophies. 
Philosophies can remain in the abstract 
world of thought. Religions always 
are the property of social groups. When 
men speak of a living Christianity and 
a dying church they are talking con- 
trary to history. 

It must be admitted that the Church 
has made its mistakes. It could not 
have been composed of men and women 
without making mistakes. But I defy 
anyone to prove that the ideals for 
which organized Christianity has stood 
in any period were not—and are not— 
superior to the social practices of the 
period. The Church of the Dark Ages 
was less brutal than the Dark Ages and 
the Church of today stands for truths 
that we want other people to put into 
practice, however we may shrink from 
practicing them ourselves. 

With many people such facts as these 
weigh little. They grow impatient with 
the Church and prefer to believe that 
Christianity is about to take on a new 
form—just what, they do not tell us. 
Their lack of constructive imagination, 
however, does not temper their criti- 
cism. The evils of society are indis- 
criminately laid at the door of the 
Church. City slums, international war, 
low wages, venal newspapers, high 
prices, poor art, hasty marriages, in- 
creased divorce—every conceivable evil, 
real or imagined, is said to be due to 
the incapacity, maladjustment, lack of 
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By SHAILER MATHEWS 


unity in the Church. True, some of 
these critics admit that the Church has 
not been without its good effects. But 
such concessions are almost as half- 
hearted as those which might be made 
by the Bolsheviki to the accomplish- 
ments of bourgeois capitalism. Indeed, 
the attitude of at least some of these 
critics is first cousin to that of the 
radicalism that seeks to create a Utopia 
by destroying inherited institutions. 
They fail to appreciate the problems 
that beset any institution and grow im- 
patient at the failure of men to be as 
wise as their intentions are good. 

It is not strange that radical social- 
ists are hostile to the Church. They 
correctly see that the social order they 
would destroy is dependent upon the 
Church and its teachings. The sur- 
prising thing is that Christian people 
should yield to a similar passion for 
criticism and condemn an institution 
that has meant and still means so much 
to human progress. 

Il admit that there are grounds for 
some of the charges brought against 
the Church of today. I have never 
hesitated to point out the serious fail- 
ure of some Christian bodies to face the 
intellectual, moral, and social tasks 
which our modern world sets organized 
Christianity. I am further persuaded 
that the failure of church leaders to 
embody the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus in their teaching is in no small 
measure responsible for many of the 
evils we now confront. But such a 


frank estimate of weakness does not 
blind me to the fact that the Church is 
indispensable for moral and religious 
progress. Nor can I permit indiscrim- 
inate criticism to pass without protest. 
The Church is too precious and too po- 
tent a force for good to be abandoned 
to irresponsible and narrow-minded 
leadership or to be scrapped because it 
is not doing all it should be doing. It 
should be supported and inspired, not 
maligned and condemned. 

And, 


reasons: 


among others, for these 


1. The Church—using that term in a 
broad sense to indicate Christianity in 
stitutionalized for worship and religious 
service—has been, and still is, the one 
institution primarily devoted to re 
ligion. We have many noble organi 
zations devoted to humane service, but 
we have only one that primarily stands 
for bringing God into human experi- 
ence. Of course, if a man does not 
believe in religion this fact will be of 
small importance. Such persons nat- 
urally want the churches to become re- 
form bodies, dealing with purely tem- 
poral affairs. With them argument to 
show the religious value of the Church 
is idle. That is one reason they don't 
want the Church. But for those who 
really believe in religion and want fel- 
lowship with God and__ salvation 
through the revelation of Christ, the 
spiritual mission of the Church is in- 
valuable. 
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2. The Church is a laboratory in 
which has been worked out the prac- 
tice of social morality. From the days 
of the Apostles men have learned in 
the Church how to express a growing 
Christian morality in social relations. 
It was there the family was sanctified, 
charity was practiced, democracy—I am 
speaking historically—made the leaven 
of politics and, we trust, of the whole 
social life. It has not outgrown this 
power of teaching men how to put their 
ideals into social activity. Make all 
the allowance facts will justify and this 
incalculable virtue of the Church re- 
mains. It is the Church that has held 
out the ideals of the spiritual equality 
of men and women, of the rights of 
personality, and the duties of brother- 
hood that spring from sonship of God. 
It is true Christians have not always 
fulfilled the ideals they professed; at 
times they have not seen such ideals 
any more distinctly than others. But 
history has been made more just and 
kindly by the Church. He is a coward 
or a slacker who refuses to cooperate 
with such an institution simply because 
he sees its imperfections. Why should 
he not help it, as it will assuredly help 
him to be more genuinely Christian? 

3. The Church is the only institution 
that makes giving justice superior to 
getting justice. Let us grant there is 
great difference of attitude here in 
churches; the fact remains. For the 


Church has its crucified Master. The 
cross is the supreme symbol of justice 
through sacrifice. A brotherhood is too 
often a synonym for acquiring rights. 
All oppressed people talk of brother- 
hood. They want their brothers to give 
them something. But Jesus gave; he 
did not seek rights. He is the true 
democrat and his cross is the true sym- 
bol of democracy. All theories of the 
atonement, no matter how imperfect 
they may be, embody this great truth. 
It is nothing strange that out -of 
Evangelicalism came the. impulse for 
the great ameliorations of the nine- 
teenth century. We have still far to 
go in reproducing the spirit of Jesus 
in our social life, but the Church holds 
the key to the democratizing of privi- 
lege. By the sign of the cross will true 
social reconstruction be won. And it 
may be that some men are unfriendly 
to the Church for the very reason that 
it teaches the divine truth of sacrifice 
for the welfare of others. 

In comparison with this threefold 
and unique mission of the Church, all 
its imperfections seem small. They can 
be remedied in the future as they have 
been in the past. Denominational ri- 
valry is to be lamented, but such rivalry 
is rapidly disappearing in these recent 
days when churches are getting to- 
gether by working together. Theologi- 
cal crudities and fanaticisms are griev- 
ous to be borne, but they are yielding 


to enlightened restatement of the Gos- 
pel which is the chief treasure of the 
Church. Over-emphasis of individual 
rescue is giving way to an ever more 
intelligent perception of the social na- 
ture of the Christian salvation. Ecclesi- 
asticism has again and again of late 
made the noblest pronouncements as to 
social reform. 

As I recall the Church of twenty-five 
years ago and compare it with that of 
today, | am amazed at the rapidity and 
the solidity of the change. Sociology 
has not replaced the Gospel, philosophy 
has not ousted theology, the reformer 
has not banished the preacher. But each 
has helped the other. Reactionaries 
have not stopped progress, literalism 
has not quenched the spirit. Churches 
never were so generous in their con- 
secration of wealth, so sympathetic in 
their charity, so world-wide in their 
missions. Tested by any sane standard, 
the church life of today is more Christ- 
like and intelligent than in any period 
of history. 

To say the Church is moribund, un- 
worthy of support, too narrow for in- 
telligent cooperation or too  other- 
worldly to serve human welfare, is to 
talk nonsense or worse. With all its 
imperfections, it is still the institution 
in which men are brought into saving 
fellowship with God, taught and in- 
spired to bring God to the new world 
now in the making. 


The Church’s Challenge to Men 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


OW that the war is over many a 
N man is asking himself what he 

is to do with his life. While he 
was in the army this was settled for 
him. Now he has to choose for him- 
self. Of all the roads which open be- 
fore him, beckoning him with their in- 
vitation, which is he to take? 

Men will meet this new challenge in 
different ways, according to their tem- 
perament and habits. Some of them 
will meet it in a careless, happy-go- 
lucky spirit. They will take the thing 
that comes first to hand without much 
knowledge or care as to where it is to 
lead in the end. Others will make self- 
interest their guide. They will want to 
know where they can get the most for 
themselves of money or reputation or 
pleasure. But there will be many who 
will face the question in a finer mood. 
They want to make their lives tell for 
some great cause which will outlast 
their personal life and benefit others 
besides themselves. The war has lifted 
them out of their provincialism and 
made them citizens of the world, and 
they wish to live in a manner worthy of 
their world citizenship. How can they 
best do it? What calling offers them 
the chance of largest service? 

I want to say a few frank words to 
men who are facing their life work in 
such a spirit. I shall try to talk hon- 


estly and intimately, as one might talk 
to a friend across a table, and I shall 
speak particularly of the calling of 
which I know most, the Christian min- 
istry. What has it to offer the man 
who wants to make his life count for 
most? Has the Church a man’s job 
and, if so, what is it? 

There was a time when it would not 
have been necessary to ask this ques- 
tion, for its answer might have been 
taken for granted. The ministry, tak- 
ing the world in the widest sense to 
include all the Church’s missionary ac- 
tivity, was the natural avenue of the 
unselfish life. If a man wished to 
serve his fellows in the way to make 
his life count for most for others, he 
took orders or became a foreign mis- 
sionary. 

But today this is no longer the case. 
Altruism and the ministry are no longer 
synonyms. Indeed, there are many ask- 
ing themselves the question I have 
raised in the most sincere and unselfish 
fashion, to whom it would never occur 
to include the ministry among the pro- 
fessions as they pass in review. To 
them, to use William James’ language, 
the ministry is not “a living option.” 
Why is this the case? 

As I see it, there are three reasons. 
The first is the competition of other 
professions. The second is a failure to 


perceive the distinctive function and 
mission of the Church. The third is 
the suspicion that, whatever that func- 
tion may be, the Church is not now so 
organized that a man who wants to do 
his best work can get a full chance to 
express himself in its service. 

When I speak of the competition of 
other professions, I am not thinking of 
competition for what are ordinarily re- 
garded as the rewards of life, money 
or reputation or pleasure in the conven- 
tional sense. I am thinking of a satis- 
faction of a different kind. I am think- 
ing of the opportunity for service, the 
chance to feel that a man’s life counts 
powerfully for the things about which 
he cares most. Some weeks ago I had 
a letter from a young friend in Russia. 
He had been spending many months 
traveling up and down that unhappy 
land, and in the quiet hours when he 
was cut off from all contact with home 
associations, he had been led to think 
seriously about his own future. He 
was looking forward to international 
banking as his life work and this is 
what he wrote: 

“T want to be a force some day 
in the training and inspiring of our 
new professional foreign banking 
class. I want them to be filled with 
the idea that their only excuse for 
existence is the fulfilling of a cer- 








tain essential economic function, 
considering themselves as servants 
of both their own and other peo- 
ples and receiving compensation 
only in proportion as the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Only in this 
frame of mind can they justify 
their existence in a socially-minded 
world. They are the real ambas- 
sadors of their country. On them 
rests the real development of the 
country’s foreign policy. They 
work with the forces that have 
caused wars to be fought and only 
by their help and the help of other 
business men can the wisest and 
most lofty plans of statesmen be 
given content and meaning. It is 
easier for a statesman in the full 
glare of publicity to proclaim and 
act on such principles than for a 
business man without proclaiming 
them to act on them in the quiet 
and privacy of his office. Such an 
attitude is open to daily and hourly 
attacks. It can only survive and 
keep its vitality because it is sup- 
ported by some spiritual force. 
Americanism in its greatest and 
truest sense is or can be made such 
a force. I want to find and preach 
and act this Americanism in Amer- 
ica’s real relations with foreign 
countries, her foreign trade and es- 
pecially in the central and driving 
mechanism of that trade, interna- 
tional banking.” 

Am I wrong in believing that these 
words are typical of what many 
thoughtful and earnest young men, and 
for that matter young women also, are 
thinking as they look forward to their 
life work? It is not that they are less 
unselfish or even less Christian than 
their predecessors, but they hear Christ 
calling them to fields of service with 
which a generation ago one would not 
have thought of associating the mis- 
sionary ideal. I recently asked one of 
the leading home missionaries of the 
Church what his daughter expected to 
do with her life. “She has planned to 
be a foreign missionary,” he said, “but 
now I think she will go into the con- 
sular service. The Government is open- 
ing positions for women to make a spe- 
cial study of the life conditions of the 
women who are coming to this country 
and it seemed to her a unique opportu- 
nity for Christian service.” 

Now all this is as it should be. It is 
a splendid thing that we are coming to 
see what we have always said we be- 
lieved, that there is no calling in life 
which cannot be made the avenue of 
Christian service. If there is one man 
who reads these words who feels called 
to be a minister of his fellow-men as a 
banker, or a lawyer, or a journalist, or 
a diplomat, or a labor leader, or a 
teacher, God forbid that I should say 
one word to discourage him. All these 
are forms of Christian ministry, ways 
in which the members of the great 
Church of Christ, which is the company 
of Christian people, may express their 
faith in God and work for the coming 
of His Kingdom. 

And yet the Church, in the narrower 
and more specialized form which we 


+ 


usually associate with the word, has its 
place and function in society and makes 
its rightful claim upon the man who is 
asking, “What shall I do with my life?” 
Am I wrong in thinking that one rea- 
son why that claim is not heard and 
heeded as often and as promptly as it 
ought to be is because of a widespread 
misapprehension as to the true function 
of the Church and its office in human 
society ? 


“Let Not the Glory Die”’ 


A prayer offered by Robert E. Speer at 
Princeton, Dec, 1, 1918 


O CHRIST, Thou greatest of 
all captains, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, who held secure 
Thy great thought and Thy holy 
vision and lived for it and for it 
died, and who through the years 
hast seen its slow unfolding and 
the gathering of men, now by 
many, now by few, to share Thy 
purpose and to bring in Thy 
day, we pray Thee to stand here 
in the midst of us today as the 
thunders of the great struggle 
are dying down and the splen- 
dor and the glory of yesterday 
are fading away and as the ten- 
sion of our will begins to relax. 
We are conscious that the old 
voices that had been silenced 
for a while are beginning to 
speak again. 


Help us to hear not them, but 
Thee, Lord Jesus Christ, and 
give us the purpose and earnest- 
ness of Thy loyalty. Show us 
the tasks that are waiting still 
to be done in the world; the 
wrongs that are to be over- 
thrown; the iniquities that are 
to be righted; the injustices that 
are to be torn down; the right- 
eousness that is to be brought 
in. Show us the great work of 
the New World that is before 
us and grant that we may go 
out to this work with no less 
courage and loyalty and faith 
and self-sacrifice than filled our 
hearts one month ago. Let not 
the glory die, O Christ. Save 
us from this treason to the high- 
est in Thee and in ourselves. Be 
Thou our leader; the leader of 
every man of us out into the 
struggle that has not ended and 
will never end, until Thy king- 
dom has been established and 
Thou art Lord and Master over 
all. We ask it in Thy name. 
Amen. 











What is this office? It is to put the 
soul into the body politic. The Church 
exists to keep alive in every profession 
the faith without which work becomes 
drudgery, business ruthless competition, 
and pleasure soul-destroying indul- 
gence. Now the spring of faith is re- 
ligion. It is when we touch God, not 
as an idea, not as a doctrine, not as a 
tradition, but as a realized fact of ex- 
perience, that we see life as it is and 
see it whole. Religion is communion 


with God, and the office of the Church 
is to promote and to deepen this com- 
munion. It is to make men and women 
everywhere conscious of the reality and 
of the nearness of the righteous and 
loving God as he has revealed Himself 
in Jesus Christ as Master and Saviour, 
and determined to share that conscious- 
ness with men and women of every 
name and race and class in spite of 
every obstacle. The Church differs 
from all other human institutions in 
that it commits its members as their 
primary duty to this great enterprise 
of faith, and the minister is the man 
who is called to lead in the task. 

Are we told that it is too narrow a 
task for the whole time of a whole 
man? That is because we do not real- 
ize what it means to be conscious of 
God. God is not a fact apart from the 
rest of life which we can contemplate 
by itself without its affecting anything 
else. God is the sun that brings light 
and warmth and inspiration to the 
world of men; the artist who paints 
sunrise and sunset and clothes the earth 
with verdure ; the unseen workman who 
draws the hidden nourishment out of 
the ground and unlocks the frozen riv- 
ers so that the ships can pass through; 
the poet who kindles the eye of man 
with vision and gladdens the heart of 
man with hope. To be conscious of 
God is to know what it means to be 
righteous, to be loving, to be wise, to be 
socially-minded, to see the end from 
the beginning, to know oneself broth- 
ered with all men of good will of every 
age and name and race, the living, and 
those who have died, and those who are 
yet to be. 

What would it mean for the world if 
men had this consciousness now? What 
would it mean for our own individual 
lives, for our neighbors and friends, 
for our partners in business, for the 
men whom we employ and the men for 
whom we work, and, above all, for men 
of other races and nations, who with 
us are children of God, members of 
His great family of mankind? What 
would it mean for us, for example, if 
in all our relations one with another 
we could realize the fact that God is 
just; if we could be sure that every 
form of unrighteousness would in the 
end certainly react upon the one who 
commits it; that selfishness, whether in 
the individual or the nation, must in 
the end defeat itself? 

What would it mean if we could 
realize that God is love, that He cares 
for each human individual; that He 
believes in his capacity to be other 
and better than he is; that He purposes 
through the discipline of freedom with 
all its mistakes and sins and failures 
to make him in the end what he ought 
to be? What new light it would shed 
upon our attitude toward the man or 
nation that has gone wrong and de- 
serves punishment! What new hope 
it would introduce into our thouyhts 
of the future could we be assured that 
there was an unseen Ally upon whom 
we could call in our efforts to create 
a better world! 

What would it mean if we could 
realize that God is wise? As never 
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before, we face the mystery 
of the world’s sorrow. We 
look out over those fields 
dotted with nameless graves 
in France, Belgium, Serbia, 
Italy, Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and in more distant 
lands, and our thoughts 
travel from them to the 
homes from which all that 
young life has come, and we 
ask ourselves what it all 
means. What would it 
mean for the _ troubled 
hearts to whom we would 
like to minister consolation 
in their bereavement if we 
could come to this great 
mystery of suffering out of 
a sure consciousness of the 
wisdom of God? 

What would it mean, 
finally if we could see God 
interpreted through Jesus 
Christ? We are facing the 
great task of reconstruction 
at home and abroad. We 
must lay deep and sure the 
foundations of this new 
world that we have been 
fighting to win and yet that 
we are in such danger of 
losing if we misuse our op- 
portunity and slip back into 
the old ways. What would 
it not mean if we could 
realize and help men every- 
where to realize that in 
Jesus Christ we have a 
leader who commands all 
the forces of the universe, 
who is summoning us to the 
great enterprise of democ- 
racy? How it would put 
heart into our effort and 
hope into our planning and 
iron into our resolution if 
to every man and woman 
who is looking for guidance 
in his quest for brotherhood 
we could bring the assur- 
ance that God has given us 
in Jesus Christ the leader 
we need. 

That is what the Church 
is for. The Church is the} 
spring that feeds the souls 
of men with the living! 
water of faith that keeps 
ideals alive, and the minister of the 
Gospel is the man who stands at that 
spring and passes on this water to 
thirsty men and women, that they may 
be revived and strengthened to do the 
work that must be done, and carry 
the loads that must be borne, and fight 
the battles that must be fought, and 
win the victories that must be won if 
God’s plan for the world is to be 
translated from dream into fact. 
That, I repeat, is the office of the 
minister of religion. It is not every- 
one’s calling, but it is the calling, I am 
sure, of some to whom these words 
will come, and I want, if I can, to 
make it so clear that they will see 
what it means and will not turn aside 
in ignorance from what may be the 
greatest opportunity that ever came to 
a strong man to do a strong man’s 
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it was an argument between Kultur who stood alone and Confucianism, 
America and Christianity 


_ The argument led to a combat 
the final overthrow of Kultur 


work in the world. 

And that brings me to the last of 
the obstacles that keep men out of 
the ministry—the suspicion that as at 
present organized the Church does not 
offer to the man who would like to do 
the thing I have described an opening 
which promises any chance of large 
success. 

We can well understand how this 
suspicion should arise. There is so 
much in the Church as we see it to- 
day of which we are ashamed. We 
see it divided into sects engrossed in 
their own petty affairs, when they are 
not competing with one another. We 
see its ministers jealous of the tradi- 
tions of the past instead of looking for- 
ward eagerly and with open mind to 
the future. We see them telling men 
what they ought not to do rather than 


what they ought. We see 
them looking upon science 
as a rival to be feared in- 
stead of an ally to be wel- 
comed, and a resource to be 
utilized. We see them en- 
grossed in trivial tasks, 
spending their energies in 
work which ‘is remedial 
rather than constructive, 
comforting and helping 
those who are laggards in 
the race of life, but leaving 
to men of other callings and 
other professions the great 
forward-looking tasks that 
call for initiative, ingenuity, 
and courage. 

We see them doing these 
things and we confess with 
shame that what men say of 
the ineffectiveness of the 
ministry is too often true. 
We might, indeed, remind 
ourselves that the failings 
in the ministry are matched 
by like failings on the part 
of men in other callings and 
professions. We might, if 
we desired, plead that the 
weaknesses which we have 
thus admitted are human 
weaknesses and that they 
prove only that among the 
many who have entered this 
great calling there are not a 
few who are little men. We 
might point out that where 
a strong man has found his 
way into the Church there 
he is doing a strong man’s 
work, and that all the diffi- 
culties and obstacles which 
we have mentioned disap- 
pear as if by magic in the 
presence of a great ideal 
incarnated in a great per- 
sonality. 

3ut it is more to the point 
to remind ourselves that the 
Church of the past is not, 
please God, to be the 
Church of the future. In 
quiet and unobtrusive but 
none less effective ways, in- 
fluences have been at work 
to counteract these ancient 
evils and to make the 
Church a fitter instrument 
for the fulfilment of her august mission. 
These influences have been powerfully 
reinforced by the war. During the last 
two years the Church, like the nation, 
has been learning lessons that she will 
never forget. We have been getting 
together in a hundred different ways: 
doing things together, planning things 
together, sharing our common re- 
sources and our common ideals. We 
have been making earnest with our 
job, putting our differences into the 
background, devising machinery by 
which we can function quickly and 
effectively, and we purpose, God help- 
ing us, to carry over these lessons into 
the new day and to apply them in the 
tasks of peace. The years that have 
passed have registered solid gains— 
gains in insight, gains in experience, 
gains in sympathy. What we need in 
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the Church today is leaders, men who 
see what needs to be done and are 
willing to give themselves to the doing 
of it and dare to take the risks that 
go with pioneer work in every cause. 

How many fields there are in which 
this leadership needs to be exercised, 
fields so varied that they offer oppor- 
tunities for men of every type of gift 
and talent! There is the home pas- 
torate, with its call to the man who 
is shepherd of souls, to put this great 
fact of God of which we have spoken 
into the consciousness of the boys and 
girls who are to be the men and women 
of the future. There is the foreign 
missionary enterprise with all its chal- 
lenge and opportunity for adventure; 
with its invitation to have part in the 
reshaping of the destiny Of peoples and 
of nations; with its wide range of 
variegated service calling for men of 
every profession, the doctor and the 
engineer, the teacher and the nurse, as 
well as the minister. There is the field 
of home missions with its many-sided 
forms of need and of activity in the 


congested areas of our great cities, in 
our industrial centers, in the country 
church, among our fellow-citizens of 
foreign birth and of alien speech, 
among the lumbermen in the logying 
camps, with the Negroes in the South 
and now increasingly in the North, 
with the Mexicans of the Southwest, 
in Alaska and Porto Rico, calling 
everywhere in manifold voices for men 
who can organize the forces needed 
for community service in the name of 
the ideal. There are the more special- 
ized forms of Christian ministry which 
are being developed to supplement and 
reinforce the ordinary pastorate—the 
secretaryships of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the directorships 
of social service and of religious edu- 
cation, the college pastorate and many 
another that could be named. Last, 
but not least, there is the wide sphere 
of usefulness which is opening up in 
the different fotms of the cooperative 
movement as it meets us in federations 
of churches and home missions coun- 
cils and movements for organic unity. 


Here, surely, is room for every talent, 
provided one has at heart the central 
purpose we have tried to describe. 

But after all, when one has said all 
this one has touched only the surface. 
The heart of the matter remains. 
Choosing one’s life work is not doing a 
sum of arithmetic in which through 
one’s command of all the elements of 
the problem one can predict the solu- 
tion to a certainty. It is making a 
venture of faith. It is leading a for- 
lorn hope. It is daring to take a chance 
for the future. The call to the minis- 
try is a call to the man who has learned 
that life is never truly one’s own until 
it is spent for a great cause and he is 
willing to die that others may live. If 
there be one among those who read 
these lines who has learned this lesson 
and is asking where he can carry into 
the tasks of peace a spirit tempered for 
service through the risks of war, I 
would say to him, “In your catalogue 
of the chances to be taken do not omit 
the chance that is offered you by the 
Church of Christ.” 


Christian Justice and the Negro 


7] HEN these words are first read, 
in all probability the greatest 
peace conference in all history 

will be in session, on a continent where 
but yesterday one group of powers 
was holding the bloody cup of war 
to the lips of mankind in support of 
the doctrine that all men are not cre- 
ated equal, and, hence, not endowed by 
their Creator with the “inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” One of the commanding 
figures there will be the President of 
the United States—‘“a nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal’; 
and which unsheathed its sword in the 
late war to help make the world “sate 
for democracy.” Everywhere, the Presi- 
dent’s actions and utterances in that 
conference will be watched and noted 
as will be those of no other statesman; 
for by the general consent he has been 
acknowledged as the spokesman for the 
democratic ideals of the world. 

All good American citizens plan to 
do here what the President is trying 
to have done abroad. Hence the re- 
quest that I, a Negro, state what democ- 
racy must mean henceforth, particularly 
with reference to the American Negro. 

Because I am pledged to a higher 
principle, I cannot plead for myselfi— 
my own race—alone. I must plead for 
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all who are denied the privilege of dem-. 


ocracy, whether they belong to my race 
group or to some other. 

To define the imperatives of democ- 
racy, we must know the meaning of 
democracy. Perhaps no other man in 
the history of our country has done 
more to make clear the meaning of this 
term than President Wilson. One will 
not be censured, therefore, if he take 
from the state papers and the public 
utterances of this president such defini- 
tions of the word as make its meaning 
clear; and then add thereto a few defi- 
nitions from other sources. 

1. Suffrage for the Governed— 
“We shall fight for democracy, 
for the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own 
governments.” (Address to Congress, 
April 2, 1917). 

“Its citizenship [1. e., of the modern 
democratic state] is as wide as its na- 
tive population; its suffrage as wide as 
its qualified citizenship—it knows no 
noncitizen class.” (“The State,” p. 582, 
section 1406). 

2. Absence of Caste—‘From the 
modern Democratic State both 
slavery and class subordination are ex- 
cluded as inconsistent with its theory, 
not only, but more than that, as an- 
tagonistic to its very being.” (“The 
State,” p. 582, section 1406). 


3. Respect and Obedience for Law. 
—‘Democracy means first of all that 
we can govern ourselves. If our men 
have not self-control, then they are not 
capable of that great thing which we 
call democratic government. A man 
who takes the law into his own hands 
is not the right man to cooperate in 
any formation or development of law 
and institutions.” ( Address to American 
Federation of Labor, Buffalo). 

4. Protection for the Weak.—‘How 
shall we commend democracy to the 
acceptance of other peoples, if we dis- 
grace our own by proving that it is, 
after all, no protection to the weak?” 
(Address to the Country, 1918). 

5. Unhampered, Undictated Devel- 
opment of All Peoples —“We are fight- 
ing for the liberty, the self-govern- 
ment, and the undictated development 
of all peoples.” (Message to the Rus- 
sian Government, June 10, 1917). 

6. Widest Opportunity for Children. 

—“Ours is the country of opportunity 
for the child. . No chains of caste 
are forged at the child’s cradle. 
No family council, no local potentate, 
no fixed custom sits in judgment over 
that boy. He himself is the master of 
his destiny. Free education is open to 
him.” (“What Our Democracy Means 
to Us,” p. 4. Issued by the U. S. Com- 
mittee on Public Information). 
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Domestic Tranquillity, 
Common Security, General Welfare.— 
“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran 
quillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare. .. . 
do establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” (Preamble 
to the Constitution. ) 

Democracy means even more than 
this; but this is enough for our present 
purpose. 

What then shall democracy mean in 
the United States henceforth? It must 
mean a number of things more than 
will be enumerated below; but it would 
seem it cannot be restricted to any nar 
rower program than the following: 

\. The enfranchisement of women, 
under definitions 1 and 7. 

B. A child labor law which will pro- 
tect the children of the poor from ex- 
ploitation, give them opportunity for 
education and self-development, and re- 
move them from the dangers of a self- 
imposed caste of ignorance. These are 
all demanded under definitions 1, 3, 
and s. 

C. Provision for universal educa- 
tion, so that every child may be pre- 
pared to exercise the right of suffrage 
under a free government, to discharge 
the duties of a citizen, accomplish his 
own development, help promote the 
general welfare, and be prepared ef- 
fectively to assist in the common de- 
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fense. Required under definitions I, 5, 
6, and 
D. First, adequate legal provisions 


to protect labor from exploitation by 
capital, and to give the former a more 
equitable share of the wealth created 
by its forces; and, second, legal safe 
guards under which capital shall not be 
subjected by force to tyrannical de- 
mands from labor, but shall be given 
every equitable consideration demanded 
by its contributions to the well-being of 
the Republic. 

FE. Legal machinery for the compul- 
sory submission of all industrial dis- 
putes to arbitration. This is necessary 
to ensure domestic tranquillity, as set 
forth in definition 7. 

F. The naturalization and enfran 
chisement of all aliens in the United 
States who meet the requirements im- 
posed for citizenship and suffrage, and 
who submit themselves to authority. 
Required under definitions 1, 2, and 7. 

G. Affirmative and negative legisla- 
tion by Congress and the States under 
which the lives and the property rights 
of aliens shall be definitely protected. 
This is simple justice, will tend to cre- 
ate respect for law and order, and will 
promote domestic tranquillity. See defi- 
nitions 3, 4, and 7. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE NEGRO 
What are democracy’s mandates for 
the Negro? 
There are two questions before us 
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One is: What does the Negro expect 
under the definitions of democracy now 
current in the world? The other is: 
Ought he, should he, expect quite so 
much? The first question is one of 
fact. The second is one of opinion. 
The American people as a whole, and 
the South in particular, as the section 
in which the majority of Negroes live, 
have the right to know the facts in 
the case, whatever we may conclude 
as to the opinion of men on those facts; 
and any Negro, whatever his position, 
whatever his future, whatever his am- 
bitions for the future, who refuses at 
present, upon a well-considered request 
to give to his white neighbors the 
causes of the present unrest among the 
colored people; who to protect his own 
reputation as a “conservative” conceals 
from the public the definite gains which 
Negroes hope to make under the 
world’s new passion for democracy ; 
who by the suppression of facts or by 
complete silence misleads his white 
countrymen and lulls them into a sense 
of security with reference to the state 
of the Negro’s mind, is no patriot, lov- 
ing his country and desiring its peace. 

I must therefore take up this task un- 
der the conviction that silence would be 
traitorous to the Negro, to that increas- 
ing number of white people in the South 
who want to befriend him, and to the 
nation at large; and under the further 
conviction that if I do not set it up with 
the sympathetic understanding of the 
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conditions which I think I have, some 
other Negro, impatient and embittered 
by “the eternal dalliance with justice” 
and the seemingly perpetual compro- 
mises on the subject of fair play for 
the Negro, will state the Negro’s case 
with a hatred which blights and burns. 
THE MAXIMUM PROGRAM 

In examining the question before us, 
we shall find that there are two pro 
grams for the Negro—a maximum 
program as he has constructed it for 
himself under the definitions cited 


herein and which have become part of 


the common conversations of the day; 
and a minimum program, including 
those gains which ultra-conservative 


white people are willing to aid him in 
securing. I wish to set down first the 
Negro’s maximum program as I have 
read it from his books, magazines, 
newspapers; and heard it from his pub- 
lic speakers and from the humble and 
unlettered colored men and women and 
even from school children from the 
humblest walks of life. The mandates 
as the Negro writes them in that pro- 
gram and the reasons back of them are 
as follows: 

\ Provide 


Educational Opportu- 


nities for Ne gro Children Equal to 
Those Given to the Most Favored Race. 
lhe table below compiled from Bul 
letin 1916, No. 39, Vol. 2, U. S. Bureau 


of Education, speaks for itself: 


Expenditure Per Capita for White and 
Negro Children in Public Schools of 
Certain States. 

State White Negro 
Alabama $ 9.41 $1.78 
Arkansas 12.95 4.59 
Delaware - _ 12.61 7.68 
Florida : 11.50 2.64 
Georgia . 9.58 1.76 
Kentucky wee 8.13 8.53 
Louisiana beucx 13.73 1.31 
Maryland cepa veudavs 13.74 6.38 
Mississippi 10.60 2.26 
Missouri . ‘No data No data 
N. Carolina Seewuas 5.27 2.02 
Oklahoma iil ‘ 14.21 9.96 
S. Carolina ~_ 10.00 1.44 
Tennessee » 8.27 4.83 
Texas 10.08 5.74 
Virginia ‘ 9.64 2.74 
West Virginia No data No data 
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B. Enfranchise All Negroes Who 
Qualify for the Exercise of Suffrage. 
In the majority of the States of our 
South no Negro, however high his qual- 
ifications, is permitted to vote, his race 
barring him from the privilege; al- 
though no whites are debarred on 
grounds of race. The Negro is willing 
to meet any test that is applied im- 
partially to all. 

C. Give Justice to Negroes in the 
Courts. This needs no discussion. 

D. Protect the Negro from Burning 
at the Stake, Lynchings, and Other 
Tortures Inflicted by Mobs. The Com- 
plainant rests! 

E. Open All Doors of Industrial Op- 
portunity to Negro Citizens. At pres- 
ent the rule is to restrict the Negro to 
non-skilled occupations, paying the low- 
est wages; to call a strike of white 
workmen if he is admitted to skilled 
occupations; to refuse him admission 
to the dominant labor unions; and to 
pay him lower wages than are given to 
a white laborer for doing identical 
work. The net result is to confine him 
to a caste of poverty, in violation of 
definition 2; to prevent his self-devel- 
opment, contrary to the spirit of defini- 
tion 5; to deny freest opportunity for 
his children, as presumed in definition 


6; and to subject him to the rankest 
kind of injustice. (Compare defini- 
tion 7). 

I. Give Protection of Laz to Col- 


ored Women. Under the “stad of the 
Southern States, intermarriage between 
whites and Negroes is made a crime. 
No opinion is expressed relative to mis- 
cegenation; but the concern here is with 
the effects of these miscegenation laws 
only. In the very first place, they have 
not prevented miscegenation, as the 
large mulatto population in the United 
States proves. The net result of these 
laws is to place an erring colored girl or 
colored woman outside of the pale of 
legal protection, although their white 
consorts are given the most perfect pro- 
tection of the law; to write any weak 
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colored woman down to perpetual in 
famy by law; and to penalize by death 
or long term of imprisonment any men 
from their race who seek to rescue them 
therefrom. 


The constant fear of death and tor 
ture by mobs prevents many colored 
men from giving to their women the 
protection which other men give to 
theirs. A colored woman having a hus- 
band who is quick to resent wrongs 
done to her seldom tells him of any 
insults or wrongs offered or done to 
her by members of the other race. She 
knows that she must protect him in his 
chivalric desire to care for her; and 
she knows that too often death is the 
portion of the Negro who tries to shield 
his women from any wrongs done by 
another race to them; and, so, she us 
ally suffers in silence. 


G. Abolish the Iniquity and Injus 
tices of the “Jim Crow Car.” Althoug! 
he pays the same fare for his accom 
modations, under the “Jim Crow car’ 
system, no Negro ever receives the 
same accommodations as are given to 
white passengers, despite the fact that 
all separate car laws require that the 
accommodations, though separate shall 
be “equal.” No decent car, no decent 
toilet facilities, no protection for the 
colored women from the meaner type 
of men of another race who insist on 
violating the laws to stroll through the 
colored car, inadequate car space, no 
dining room facilities, no sleeping car 
facilities for even the most decent of 
Negroes. During the war, the Federal 
Government sent Negroes hither and 
yon to talk for its cause, to work for 
its cause, to offer their lives for its 
cause. Many times these men, unless 
they cared to risk their lives by enter- 
ing sleeping cars and dining cars, had 
to sit up nights, and at meal time eat 
whatever food they could procure with 
difficulty along the way. This is un- 
just, and the principle upon which the 
“Jim Crow car” is operated is entirely 
at war with the meaning of democracy. 
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H. Extend All Welfare 
to Whites and Negroes Alike. All 
health, sanitation, recreation, and other 
measures taken for the welfare of 
white people by municipal and State 
governments ought to be taken for the 
colored people, too, without any dis- 
crimination. This is Christianity; and 

is democracy. 

[. Let the Government of the United 
Siatcs Abandon Every Regulation 
Which Segregates the Colored Em- 
ployes of Its Various Departments from 
Other Employes, on the Ground of 
Race. This is caste, in violation of the 
very spirit of democracy. 

J. Remove Every Distinction of 
Every Kind Whatsoever, on Grounds 
Race, to Be Found in the Laws of 
iny of the Several States of the Union. 
This is drastic; but this is democracy 
as set up in the preceding definitions. 


rHE MINIMUM PROGRAM 


There is a school of thought which 
holds that there is no present possi- 
bility of the Negro’s securing the adop 
the American people of his 
maximum program in its entirety; and 
that the most he can hope for is to 
secure certain gains against which 
there is not such bitter opposition. For 
example, it is held that the near future 
will see (1) the overthrow of mob 
rule; (2) the increase of educational 
opportunities for Negro children in the 
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South; (3) the partial extension of 
welfare movements to Negroes; and 
(4) better, though still “separate,” 
railroad accommodations for the col- 


ored people. 

The Negro holds that this minimum 
program contains too little; one group 
of his white neighbors, friendly dis- 
posed, holds that his maximum program 
contains too much, but offers to help 
him secure the gains of the lesser pro- 
gram; still another group takes the 
ground that if the Negro attempts to 
secure the adoption of the whole of his 
program, it will oppose the adoption 
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of any part of it. Independent of the 

logic and the ethics of the case, “these 

be the facts.” Under the circumstances 

“Where shall wisdom be found?” 

What must the Negro do to be saved? 
THE POWER OF PUBLIC OPINION 

There is one thing which I see clearly 
and which I want to submit for consid- 
eration to all of my race and that is the 
power—the sovereign and moving 
power of public opinion in the affairs 
of the world. 

Let us face the facts: If the Negro 
secures the adoption of his maximum 
program of progress, it will be when 
and because public opinion adopts it for 
him. If a city in the South or in the 
North makes life more cheerful and 
hopeful for the Negro, it is because 
the public opinion of that place de- 
mands it; if a State gives better pro- 
tection to the Negro than heretofore, 
it will be when and because public 
opinion demands it; if mob rule is su- 
perseded by the reign of law, it will 
be when and because public opinion 
decrees it; if the highest privileges of 
manhood in this country are given to 
the Negro, it will be when the public 
opinion of the nation decides that it 
must be Legislatures, Congress, 
municipal and public service corpora- 
tions are but instruments of the public 
will, moving when and as public opinion 
commands. The case of the American 
Negro, then, must be pleaded before 
the bar of public opinion in the South, 
in the North, in the East, in the West. 
It must be pleaded, first of all, by the 
life of the Negro; by his patriotism; 
by his economic, intellectual, and moral 
contributions to American life; by cir- 
cumspect conduct; by a patience which 
must, at last, put injustice and caste 
to shame. And then with these as the 
background, the Negro’s case must be 
pleaded by the written and the oral 
word from his own race and from those 
of the white race who may be inclined 
to help him—pleaded in season and out 
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of season before the conscience and the 
intelligence of the American people. 
WHITE FRIENDS IN THE SOUTH 

One of the most encouraging things 
I see is that there is a sturdy, deter- 
mined, and growing band of Christian 
white men and women in the South who 
are determined that the Negro’s future 
shall not be as discouraging as his past 
has been. But even these must reckon 
with the force of public opinion. We 
must not grow impatient because they 
neither move fast enough nor go with 
us the whole journey’s length. 

In a measure, the colored people are 
going to show their aptness for partic- 
ipation in popular government by their 
skill in having their program adopted 
by the give-and-take method so common 
in governments like ours. And the 
measure of our progress in this direc- 
tion will not be our impatience and ill- 
humor, but our merit, the equity of our 
cause, our self-restraint, and our per 
sistence in asking not for privileges 
for a man’s chance. 

\ word to our white friends, particu- 
larly to those in the South who have 
proven their good will for the Negro. 
The thought that under the beneficent 
reign of democracy, he will come into 
possession of privileges long withheld 
from him has stirred the American 
Negro to the depths. He has followed 
the words of the President as he de- 
fined, again and again, the objects for 
which the Allies were fighting; and this 
same Negro went willingly across the 
seas to help bring full manhood rights 
to all nations. Back from war-torn 
Europe he has sent to his friends in 
America some notions of the new 
vision of brotherhood which he has 
caught in the Valley and Shadow of 
Death “over there.” He will never be 
the same Negro again; and whether 
we wish it or not, he will have his 
visions of a kinder, fairer world, day 
after day, when he lays down the war- 
rior’s sword. Whatever else they do 
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not, I hope that our white people in 
Dixie who live so close to the colored 
people here will never again as they 
did but yesterday, permit them to dream 
dreams, to cherish resentments all 
alone. Mistakenly, in my weak judg- 
ment, the Negro who was willing to say 
what the Negro wanted was set aside as 
an undesirable citizen; and the man 
who said, “All is well with the Negro” 
was taken to be the good citizen. One 
day our Scuth awoke, not only those 
who do not care for us, but those who 
have carried us in their hearts as well, 
all awoke to find that all was not well 
with the Negro; and that in a steady 
stream which has not yet ceased to 
flow he was severing the ties of a life 
time, turning his back upon the place 
and people of his birth, and-going a 
stranger into a strange clime to live 


An Adventure in Church 


N each of the student conferences 

held last summer there were two 

sessions when the conference met 
by denominations. Invitations to the 
conferences had been sent and these 
meetings were in charge of denomina- 
tional representatives. Most of the 
larger denominations were thus able to 
present their plans about which stu- 
dents should be informed. In some in- 
stances there was a discussion of the 
relations between the churches and the 
Student Associations. The interests of 
the churches were further conserved 
through the opportunities afforded 
their representatives for personal in- 
terviews and group meetings. There 
was a daily celebration of the Holy 
Communion. One of the main ad- 
dresses of the conference dealt with 
the student’s relation to the Church, 
with another on the call to the ministry. 

\t the Northfield Conference, at the 
time of the sessions of separate denomi- 
national mectings, those who belonged 
to denominations with small delega- 
tions or without representatives pres- 
ent, were assembled under the guid- 
ance of the executive of the Confer- 
ence. One would expect to find such 
i group collected only in the New Jeru- 
salem where those of every name and 
tongue are brothers in Christ. This 
meeting was most profitable and is 
worthy of description because it is sug- 
gestive of the interdenominational char- 
acter and purpose of the Sudent Asso- 
ciation Movement.* 


* Among the delegates at the conference 


in 1918, were men from the following 
churches Dutch Reformed, Church of 
God, Swedish Lutheran, Lutheran, United 
Brethren, Quaker, Mennonite, Armenian 
Apostolic Church, Lutheran General Synod, 


Moravian, Seventh Day Baptist, Reformed 
Church, Spiritualist, United Presbyterian, 
Friend, Christian Science, Unitarian, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal and 
Congregational 
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with a people whom he knew not, 
simply because all was not well and 
there had been no ear inte which he 
could pour out his complaints. 

I hope that this will never happen 
again. I hope that the South—I say 
South because the majority of Negroes 
are here—will not only be willing to 
listen to the Negro’s grievances but 
that it will encourage him to state 
them frankly and freely without preju- 
dice to his cause or to the interests of 
the individual Negroes who state these 
causes. I say, not in threat but in 
prophecy, that soon or late all the 
things which the Negro wants to say 
for and about himself will be said. 
They will be said freely and frankly 
right here in the South by the Negroes 
who love this part of the. Union and 
feel kindly toward their white friends 


By DAVID R. PORTER 


The meeting opened with Archbishop 
Laud’s prayer for the Church. It 
was then suggested that each should 
tell of one distinctive value in his 
branch of the great Church of Christ. 
Denominational oddities, which we all 
have, were not to be presented, but 
rather some element of truth which 
through the years has been wrought 
into the convictions of their fathers. 
It will not be forgotten that these were 
ordinary undergraduates who had made 
no preparation for this meeting and 
none would claim that their statements 
were in any sense complete and ade- 
quate statements of the tenets of any 
church. It was noticeable that those in 
the smaller denominations generally 
had a much clearer idea of their 
churches’ teaching than those from the 
more popular churches who had found 
their church affiliation more by chance. 
Here are a few typical testimonies : 


E. R., Dutch Reformed: 


“The common thing now is to leave off 
the Dutch. We call it Reformed. I only 
know the name. I know no characteristics 
distinct from the Presbyterians.” 


\. E. H., Church of God: 

“The main differences in our church 
from others is that we have no creed 
except God’s word. We make as the test 
of fellowship in our church that of re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit.” 


H. R., Swedish Lutheran: 

“We do not at home talk about God or 
Christ; very little is mentioned but there 
is a spirit of Christian fellowship all the 
time. There is no show in religion but 
it is just lived in our lives. We emphasize 
we should Jive the Christian life.” 


1., Lutheran 

“There is nothing very different about 
the Lutheran religion apart from the 
others. I notice in coming in contact with 
these meetings and conventions that they 


with whom they have lived all their 
lives; or they will be said elsewhere by 
colored men whose hearts overflow and 
whose voices choke with bitterness 
against the land of the Magnolias. I 
believe that it will be better to have 
these words said—the Negro’s case 
pleaded—right here by colored people 
whom we know; and we can make no 
greater mistake than to penalize into 
sullen silence, by applying reproachful 
terms to them, those who wish to talk 
frankly to our white neighbors of the 
planks in the Negro’s platform. 

Wisdom in this respect, and ‘mutual 
good will on the part of both races will 
work wonders; and we shall not find 
ourselves so far apart in spirit as our 
intellects insist that we must be in prac- 
tice and in the flesh. 


Unity 


have a more personal idea of God. At 
home we always had an idea that God 
was pretty far away. I do not know if 
that is characteristic of all Lutherans. 
These conferences have brought God 
closer to me.” 


E. O. H., Lutheran: 


“We are one of the bodies that believe 
entirely in the inspiration of God’s Holy 
Word. We believe it not only contains 
but it is the word of God. We have re- 
tained in the church what a good many 
have after the Reformation given up,—the 
catechisation of the young. We lay great 
emphasis upon the family life, rearing 
the child in a Godly fashion and in the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion. 
We believe the body and blood of Jesus is 
present in the bread and wine and the 
partaker eats and drinks the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ.” 


A. C. S., United Brethren: 

“One of the outstanding features is 
Christian brotherhood. We stand for the 
Christian brotherhood of the world, sim- 
plicity of organization and the democracy 
of the organization and the church.” 


J. R. G., Quaker: 

“The fundamental feature of Quaker- 
ism is simplicity of worship and of life. 
We attempt to break down the barriers 
which separate men from relationship 
with God. The emphasis is upon the 
closeness of every man to the heavenly 
Father.” 


H. K., Lutheran: 


“We have put emphasis upon religious 
education. We would have a system in 
the public schools in which a child can 
receive this instruction in any denomina 
tional belief to which he may subscribe.” 


A. M. M., Mennonite: 

“We emphasize always sincerity and 
simplicity of faith, We do not say much 
about our ideas of non-resistance. Also 
the lack of a definite creed. One weak- 
ness is a lack of contact with other de- 
nominations; we are too much secluded.” 
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E. D. D., Lutheran General Synod: 

“The difference between the General 
Synod and the other is a split fifty years 
ago. The un-orthodox synod was to be 
taken into the General and the very ortho- 
dox left the synod. But now they are 
coming together. The Missouri Synod is 
the only one not coming in. They are 
very strict.” 

C. J. H., Moravian: 

“The Moravian is the oldest Protestant 
denomination. It is primarily a mission- 
ary church and has centered its activities 
along missionary lines.” 

J. F. R., Seventh Day Baptist: 

“Like the First Day Baptists, except ob- 
servance of the seventh day instead of the 
first. I think its contribution to Christian 
unity ought to be a spiritual Sabbath ob- 
servance. We feel Christian denomina- 
tions as a whole have lost this spiritual 
observance of the Sabbath. It has been 
becoming too much a holiday and not a 
day of rest.” 

S. C. H., Reformed Church: 

“Not the Dutch Reformed or General 
Reformed. It is a branch of the General 
Reformed; founder was Calvin. The 
churches of the world and of this nation 
must become reformed. We shall not be- 
come a united world brotherhood unless 
the Church becomes united. The Re- 
formed Church differs very little from the 
Lutheran.” 

C. P., Spiritualist: 

“I should like to plead for the Spirit- 
ualists. It is not a church, it is a cult. The 
most beautiful thing we can offer is the 
existence of individual personality after 
death and communication of that person- 
ality with the individuals here in life. I 
deplore our weaknesses. We have this 
contribution to make just as Jesus Christ 
taught in Galilee those wonderful lessons 
of life and as He exemplified immortality 
Himself.” 

W. J. S., United Presbyterian: 

“We are very active in missionary work. 
We sing psalms entirely in the wor- 
ship of God. The Psalms as inspired 
Scripture are’ more profitable for the 
worship of God than singing of hymns.” 
H. A. B., United Presbyterian: 

“We as a church try to adhere to the 
doctrines of the Bible as much as we can, 
especially in our Communion service and 
Baptism. One of our great things is mis- 
sion work.” 
| oD he 

“I hate to say I do not belong to any 
church, I prefer to say I belong to all. 

\s a child I went to a Quaker Sunday 
School—the service is quiet and beauti- 
ful. In the city I went to a Methodist 
Church, later to a Baptist Church. At 
Cornell I went to the Chapel service. I 
found I wanted to work with some Chris- 
tian body and I am working with them.” 
R. B., Friend: 

“Very little form or ritual in our 
church. We aim to be led of God’s Spirit. 
[ am glad this movement of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association is teaching 
all to think for ourselves and that this 
is all God’s world and God’s Church—the 
Church of Christ.” : 

It was appropriate that the meeting 
should close with all uniting in the 
Lord’s prayer. The chief impressions 
made upon all was that each church 
had at its center some great positive re- 
ligious value which none would want 
given up but also that in the great es- 
sentials of the Faith, there is not 
enough difference to make church unity 
impossible. 


Schoolboys in War Time 
and After 


By FRANK W. CUSHWA 


LL of us have seen boys who, after 
A having arrived at the scene of a 
“ fire when the fire had already 
been extinguished, felt something of a 
disappointment. The fire was to have 
been for them a thrilling experience. 
Although the boys in school celebrated 
the signing of the armistice with all 
of the abandon and enthusiasm which 
they were wont to show at the celebra- 
tion of a football victory, yet many 
of them whispered to themselves with 
something of a sigh, “Too late!” 

The majority of boys, it would seem, 
probably wished to participate actively 
in the War. War is the romance of 
history, and youth loves romance. It 
was to be the great chance, the great 
adventure. Motives differed, of course, 
with the individual boys. As in athletic 
contests, some boys train and play sole- 
ly for the honor of the school, some 
have more selfish ends, and still others 
follow a mere youthful group impulse 
—it is the thing to do; so in their de- 
sire to enlist, no two boys had exactly 
the same set of motives, the same 
reasons. “What they fought each other 
for ?”—some knew very well and some 
only vaguely. But probably nearly all 
wished to fight. Few, at any rate, 
proved cowards or sybarites, and few 
showed fear of hardship or death. 

One interesting reason that many 
gave for enlisting was the apprehension 
of embarrassment in aftertimes when 
they might be confronted with awk- 
ward questions—perhaps from their 
children or their children’s children. 

This impulse of many boys to enlist, 
although it was to be admired, had gen- 
erally to be discouraged. The Govern- 
ment very wisely urged the boys to 
remain in school.. Naturally, it was 
difficult to make the boys feel, as it 
was right they should, the crusading 
spirit of our country, and at the same 
time to keep them at their school work, 
which oftentimes seemed dull and drab 
enough. To have had an all absorbing 
military spirit would have been easy, 
but then it would have been almost 
impossible to carry out the injunction 
of the Government that the academic 
or technical training should be inten- 
sified. Yet every teacher knew that 
the demands of the present and the fu- 
ture time counsel increased emphasis 
on sound and thorough scholarship. To 
meet the situation successfully required 
tact, wisdom and experience. At about 
the time when experience was begin- 
ning to count the armistice closed the 
embarrassing period and enabled the 
schools to pursue their work again with 
something like singleness of purpose. 

It should also be said that the War 


ended before it could affect the boys to 
the full—to the extent, for example, to 
which the War affected the boys of 
England and France. It took the men 
of the country a long time to realize 
just what the War meant, and it natur- 
ally took the boys even longer. When 
the armistice was signed, its full mean- 
ing was just beginning to sink in. 
Whether the great majority of the boys 
were moved to greater intelligence and 
preparation for their reconstruction 
period and their own future it is hard 
to say. For some, the opportunities 
of the new world that was to be born 
seemed a sort of compensation for not 
participating actively in the War. 
Many listened eagerly to addresses on 
the new order of things and took part 
in discussions on capital and labor, 
and economic and political reform. 
Athletics in schools were affected un- 
doubtedly and in general favorably. 
Relative lack of publicity and the de- 
crease in the number of spectators 
at games lessened the evils of compe- 
tition without sacrificing much of actual 
profit. And best of all, with the trans- 
formation of the colleges into Students’ 
Army Training Corps, there was a ces- 
sation of scrambling on the part of the 
colleges for the most promising school- 
boy athletic material. The great world 
tragedy, it may be, will serve as a sort 
of catharsis for athletics everywhere. 
The art of giving the schoolboy 
seems to have learned from the differ- 
ent drives just like his older fellow 
countrymen. It is now possible to raise 
thousands of dollars more easily than 
hundreds could be raised formerly. 
It may be said that the habit of sacri- 
ficial giving is established in schools. 


The deeper spiritual and religious 
effects of the War on the schools are 
not easily discoverable. Our country 
has become, surely, a greater reality to 
the average boy; and subordination of 
self and cooperation in a great cause 
have been a part of every boy’s experi- 
ence. The significance of life and 
death has been brought home to all, as 
they have read in the casualty lists the 
names of those whose seats in school 
they now occupy, or as they have seen 
the golden stars added one by one to 
the school service flags. Surely, too, 
the victory of the allied cause must 
have affected favorably the boy’s phi- 
losophy of life and his attitude towards 
the great and eternal laws. 

These more important effects of the 
War will not terminate with the War 
itself. If the boy arrived too late to 
enter the War, he cannot but be af- 
fected by its deep experiences. 
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A Student's Note Book 


AN interesting figure has disappeared 
4X from American secondary educa- 
tion with the death of Dr. Simon J. 
McPherson, headmaster of the Law- 
renceville School. Dr. McPherson has 
been at Lawrenceville since 1899 and 
has always been most cordial to the 
work of the Association in the School 
and has recognized that in the general 
Student Movement was afforded a chan- 
nel for Lawrenceville’s influence out to 
other schools and colleges. Every year 
one of the most influential delegations 
in the summer conferences has been 
that of the boys and masters from 
Lawrenceville. Last year Sherwood 
Eddy lead an evangelistic campaign at 
the School. Those of us who have the 
delightful privilege of making occa- 
sional visits to Lawrenceville will feel 
that life is poorer without the friendly 
hospitality which Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Pherson exerted at Founders House. 


\n angry allied officer exclaimed dur- 
ing the War that the War would last 
forty years more—one year for fight- 
ing and thirty-nine for rolling up the 
barbed wire entanglements! Those 
miles of barbed wire are symbolical of 
the artificial barriers which men and 
nations have erected in the past to an- 
noy each other. Nothing could more 
strikingly represent the negation of 
brotherhood. Our students can lend a 
hand in the task of rolling up the wire. 
They will find it strung across every 
campus, and threatening the harmony 
of every community. 


[ have just been talking with one of 
the older friends of the Student Move- 


ment who is in a position to size up the 
\ssociation work at one of the largest 
universities. He says that one of the 
beneficial results of war conditions and 
the S. A. T. C. has been the creation of 
a real movement among the students 
themselves, with the secretaries and 
professors in their natural place of ad- 
visors. He is interested to find that 
now one student cabinet is not enough, 
for they have a second one in training. 
We should like to hear of similar de- 
velopments in the direction of student 
democracy as apparent in other places. 


Those of us who have believed it a 
fallacy that “teachers are born, not 
made,” and have insisted that success- 
ful group leaders could be developed 
by the normal training class method 
will take new courage from the recent 
meeting of the Sunday School Council 
at Toronto. The official representatives 
of thirty denominations who were pres- 
ent decided upon several plans of Sun- 
day School work, none more significant 
than that for the promotion of com- 
munity training schools for leaders of 
Bible groups. This should encourage 
a larger emphasis on teacher training 
by our student Associations. Many 
college men will thus be prepared for 
active leadership after graduation in 
the growing movement for the compre- 
hensive religious education of Ameri- 
can youth. 
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News and Views 


“Some men have returned from the 
Army asking for the difficult task. As 
a whole, the spirit is 
Getting Back wonderful and_ the 
Into the Game speed with which the 
old men are getting 
back into the game is 
nothing less than marvelous.” This 
report from a local secretary is the best 
thing we have seen in a long time, for 
the sooner we have the old men get- 
ting back into the game and the neces- 
sary adjustments made, the sooner we 
can face up to new tasks and a new 
program. That this is actually being 
done is evidenced by the reports printed 
in another column, such as “eighty-five 
men signed up for community service,” 
“350 men enrolled in Bible study.” It 
is the normal program which has in the 
past shown its character-building pow- 
er. Now that the world is calling 
for men as never before, we must 
see to it that this program, with its 
Bible study and other character-build- 
ing activities, combined with practical 
experience in Christian service, is car- 
ried forward with redoubled earnest- 
ness. 


“The only international influence 
which has ever helped Turkey has been 
American teachers 


Tonic and _ missionaries.” 
vs. When one considers 
Drugs the amount of atten- 


tion given to Turkey 
by other nations, this statement by Vis- 
count Bryce is startling, to say the 
least. Here is a country which has 
needed help. As_ her contribution 
America has sent teachers, the results 
of whose heroic service are widely rec- 
ognized. One cannot but ask what 
would have happened if this service 
had been multiplied tenfold or a hun- 
dredfold. 

Turkey is but an example of what is 
the possible outreach of a complete 
world-fellowship program. The states- 
men who are gathered in Paris are 
building an international structure, 
which would be utterly impossible were 
it not for the foundations laid by the 
unselfish international service of Chris- 
tian missions. Unstable as those foun- 
dations may seem when we calculate 
the complex structure of the future 
League of Nations, they must sustain 
it or it will fall. And as the beauty of 
a Gothic cathedral is upheld by many 
flying buttresses, so the world of our 
ideals must be supported not only by 
the foundations built in the past, but by 
buttresses to be built in the future. The 
world-fellowship program in the col- 
leges will, we hope, prepare the plans 
and specifications for the building of 
many of these buttresses. Perhaps 
some of them will be built and rest upon 
the financial gifts of this and succeed- 
ing generations of students. Certainly 
the ultimate object is to develop men 
and women whose lives will represent 
the apex of the buttress. By losing 
their lives in unselfish hidden contact 


with the main structure, they will give 
to the international cathedral the 
steadiness of Christian character, which 
will hold it secure through the many 
storms which are sure to assail it. 


The Yale Daily News recently played 
host to representatives of the Harvard 
Crimson and the Daily 
Princetonian. The 
purpose of the gather- 
ing was that these 
student dailies might 
help each other in making their college 
influence constructive during these days 
of readjustment. A _ resolution was 
adopted dealing with the elimination of 
certain evils in college athletics and a 
more general participation in games 
under an “all-year-round resident 
coach” instead of “the seasonal, highly 
paid coach.” Another reads as follows: 

“Wuereas, the tendencies of the 
present reconstruction period point 
toward a more general interest and par- 
ticipation of the individual in national 
and international affairs, and 

WHEREAS, one of the most pressing 
needs of the time is for intelligent and 
trained leadership in these affairs, be it 

Resotvep, That the college dailies 
here represented devote their energies 
toward a curtailment of expenditure in 
the public affairs of undergraduate life, 
toward arousing an interest in the stud) 
of American government and _ social 
problems and whatever else in the cur- 
riculum, or extra-curriculum, will fit 
students for the exacting duties of pub- 
lic leadership in the communities of 
which they will eventually become mem- 
bers.” 

We welcome their clear-cut resolu- 
tion on sex education, which is squarely 
in line with the policy and plans of our 
own Dr. Exner. 

“WHEREAS, one of the most effective 
war measures of our Government has 
been its control by repressive recrea- 
tional and educational measures of the 
ravages of prostitution and venereal 
disease, termed by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, the greatest single 
factor in undermining the man-power 
of the Army, be it therefore 

Resotvep, That the papers here rep- 
resented do hereby express their com- 
mendation of this epoch-making gov- 
ernment program and do express their 
intention of furthering it in every way 
as a necessary, permanent, peace-time 
program, by advocating in their respec- 
tive institutions a sane and fearless pol- 
icy of education in these matters, such 
as will prepare students for competent 
dealing with these problems as citizens.” 

In expressing appreciation of a gift 
of the city of Paris to the American 
University Union of a building site 
valued at $100,000, these editors hoped 
they could bring about “more general 
fraternization of French and American 
university men.” We hope these and 
other college editors will not overlook 
the press agent possibilities of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation! 


Influence of 
College Dailies 
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HARD ON THE PATIENT—TEACHING CONFERENCE DELEGATES HOW TO RESUSCITATE A DROWNING MAN 


The War Time Commission in 
Action 


The Federal Council of Churches cre- 
ated the General War Time Commission 
to take charge of its war activities. When 
the Government established a number of 
ordnance reservations for the manufac- 
ture of explosives and for the loading of 
shells, the Ordnance Department agreed 
to provide one church building for all 
Protestant groups. To meet this need 
for service as well as this opportunity for 
cooperation, the Joint Committee on Wart 
Production Communities devised what be- 
came known as the Liberty Church for 
these reservations. Under this plan a 
staff of workers was provided, including 
a pastor, and a director of religious 
education and church visitors selected 
from different denominations. The mem- 
bership roll was kept by denominations 
and persons desiring to unite with the 
church could do so according to the cus- 
toms of the church in question. Provi- 
sion was made for the observance of Holy 
Communion and for special services of 
denominations. 

While the Liberty Church was a society 
rather than a church, careful provision 
was made for the organization of church 
life through provision for religious edu- 
cation and pastoral care. A Committee 
with representatives from the Federal 
Council of Churches, the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A. worked out plans 
to co-ordinate all the Protestant efforts 
for these communities, as well as for other 
centers of war industries. As a result 
of this experience there has been estab- 
lished very encouraging precedents for 
similar cooperation in the future in cen- 
ters of industry. 

Another cooperative activity of the 
General War Time Commission is that of 
recruiting. The General War Time Com- 
mission appointed a committee of twenty- 
one representing the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Theological Professors Con- 
ference, the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Student Volunteer Movement, the Y. 
W.C. A., and the Y. M. C. A. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Dr. F. 
W. Padelford, and with George Irving of 
the Religious Work Bureau as Secretary, 
has accepted the challenging task of pre- 
senting to the men before they leave can- 
tonment and naval bases the call to enlist 
in some form Christian service as a life 
work. 

In these two experiments we have the 
churches—(1) uniting in service to special 


communities, and (2) uniting in recruit- 
ing men for the program of the Protestant 
churches. From these experiments there 
are bound to be many helpful lessons for 
the coming days of larger cooperative 
effort. 


Cooperative Work at State 
Universities 


T will be recalled that the Committee of 

Reference of the “Cleveland Confer- 
ences” makes possible constant coopera- 
tion between the Student Associations and 
the Church Boards of Education. At a 
recent meeting of this Committee held at 
the Association’s headquarters, further 
steps were taken in cooperative work at 
tax-supported universities. In view of 
the “identification of interests” it is now 
agreed to go as far as possible to “iden- 
tify the local organization.” This will be 
done without sacrificing the autonomy of 
any of the agencies concerned. It is pro- 
posed that the university Association ad- 
visory boards should be more careful to 
include representatives of the churches 
which have organized work among stu- 
dents; that the groups of students in the 
churches should be related to the uni- 
versity Association Cabinet; and that 
wherever practicable university pastors 
should become members of a staff in 
which the Association general secretary 
is chief of staff. This suggests an adapta- 
tion of the plan now followed at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and at the Uni- 
versity of California. It is further sug- 
gested that the advisory boards of the 
two Associations (men and women) work 
out some plan of united local conference 
and, when advisable, action. 

The Committee decided to enlarge it- 
self to include three, instead of two, mem- 
bers from each constituent body. Dr. 
Frank W. Padelford of the Baptist Board 
becomes chairman in place of Bishop 
Nicholson, the duties of whose office have 
compelled him to resign. 

Visits to Cornell, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Nebraska have recently been made by a 
“team” (or “troupe” as Mr. Sheldon calls 
it) composed of R. C. Hughes of the Gen- 
eral Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., Frank M. 
Sheldon of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society, Frank W. Padelford of the 
Board of Education of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention, Paul Micou of the Gen- 
eral Board of Religious Education of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and Dr. 
C. A. Waldo of the Methodist Board, be- 


sides Association secretaries. 


“Students of Canada for the 
Students of Asia’”’ 


This is the slogan adopted by our fel- 
low students in Canada in their effort to 
enlist the support of Canadian students 
in the missionary program of the Church. 
In a recent number we reported that the 
Canadian Student Movement had offered 
to support an additional secretary for the 
student work in India. McGill Uni- 
versity is supporting two of its alumni as 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries in Ceylon. Re- 
ports that come to us from some of the 
other colleges in Canada are as follows: 

Mt. Allison University is doubling its 
missionary gift, making it $1,500. 

A late report from McMaster Uni- 
versity says that their objective of $600 
had been more than doubled, with 15 
per cent of the students still to hear from. 

Victoria reports $2,300 subscribed, an 
average of $7.00 per student. 

Manitoba Agricultural College, with 200 
men, launched its campaign for $2, 
with ten subscriptions of $25 each. 

It is clear that the Canadian students 
are getting behind their program in a 
thorough and enthusiastic way, which will 
insure success. With this example before 
us one cannot lack faith that our students 
in the States will do as well. 


A Challenge 


an i University of Florida challenges 
all state colleges and universities for- 
merly in the Southeastern Department 
S.A.T.C. in a contest for Bible study, the 
winner to be the college or university 
having the largest percentage of its stu- 
dents taking voluntary daily Bible study, 
and meeting not less than thirty minutes 
each week for discussion. The college or 
university having the highest percentage 
of students actively participating shall re- 
ceive a silver loving cup, The count is 
to begin Feb. 15, and close May 15, 1919. 

At Friday chapel the student body at 
the University of Florida by unanimous 
vote sent out the above challenge to all 
state colleges and universities which were 
formerly in the S. A. T. C. in the South- 
eastern Department. The enthusiasm ran 
high. After the adoption of the chal- 
lenge the President of the University 
spoke expressing his gratitude to the stu- 
dent body for their action. 

The Faculty then came forward pledg- 
ing their loyal support and offering their 
services when needed. 
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THE HUT ERECTED FOR THE S. A 


Arrangements are being made to make this a permanent 


A Communication 
Dear Sir 

I have attended several gatherings of 
late at which the missionary responsi- 
bility of the colleges has been discussed, 
and I was glad to find, sir, in every in- 
stance a deep interest and a willingness 
to undertake big things. There seemed 
to be full appreciation of the new oppor 
tunity arising from the allied victory, and 
speakers were not slow to show that 
democracy had to be made safe for the 
world as well as vice versa. There 
was frequent mention of world brother- 
hood as well as of world democracy. But 
| heard almost nothing said about winning 
the world to Christ. 

There is a vast difference between pro- 
moting world democracy and bringing men 
to life in Christ. Of course, it is easy today 
to interest people in world democracy. The 
cause of foreign missions can be made 
immensely popular (and it should be) by 
speaking of it in such terms. But I am 
confident we will make a serious mistake 
if we sound the call for volunteers in 
these terms alone. 

The first duty of the missionary must 
be to bring Christ to the lives of men. 
It must be the love of Christ that con- 
strains him to go out and upholds him on 
the field. The presentation of foreign mis- 
sions which leaves out this central truth 
is incomplete and inadequate, to say the 
least. Such a presentation will not get 
men to go, it will not fire them with a 
passion to break down the strongholds of 
sin and win the world for our Lord. Let 
us challenge men to give their lives to 
Christ, to become ambassadors of Christ, 
to make Him known to every nation and 
to win every nation to Him. 

A StupDENT VOLUNTEER. 


Daniel Smart, Amherst, *14 


7“ J] HAT became of that chaplain we 

had, the one that always smiled? 
I tell you he was a brave one, but he 
always smiled.” This remark of a soldier 
of the 328th regiment is perhaps the best 
description we have of Dan Smart, chap- 
lain of the regiment 

\fter graduating from Amherst, he 
entered Princeton Theological Seminary 
for two years, then accepted the secre- 
taryship at Rutgers College, New Jersey. 
At the beginning of the war he entered 
the Y.M.C.A. service, continuing until 
granted a chaplaincy. 


14 


Cc. AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


building for the Association 


He joined his regiment September, 1918 
On October 14th, in the midst of the 
American offensive, he went to the front 
with a Red Cross worker with supplies of 
chocolate and tobacco for his men. On 
their return they came upon several men 
who had been killed and stopped to give 
them burial. While they were engaged in 
this sad duty a shell exploded nearby, in- 
stantly killing the Red Cross worker and 
wounding Smart. He was conscious when 
he reached the hospital and the nurse 
says his smile was still with him. While 
he was waiting to be taken to the dressing 
room he laughed and comforted several 
men supposed to be more _ seriously 
wounded than he, and yet he died before 
he was taken from the X-ray table. His 
senior chaplain in writing of him said: 
“He served his men with unstinted devo- 
tion and unselfish loyalty to his Master.” 


Up-to-Date Literature 
5) “USSION groups and World Prob- 


lems Forums do not exhaust the 
methods of acquainting students with the 
world issues that confront Christianity to- 
day. Under the general caption, “World 
Reconstruction Papers,” the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement has brought out a series 
of pamphlets dealing with the situation 
following the War in each of the great 
mission areas of the world. There are 
pamphlets on the Unoccupied Fields and 
three general pamphlets. “Christianity the 
Forerunner of Democracy” (Murray), 
“Since India Went Over the Top” (Bad- 
ley), “The New Era in the Near East” 
(Zwemer) are the first three and suggest 
the nature of this splendid collection. 

The book review columns of present and 
recent issues have noticed some valuable 
books on the new world situation. Among 
these are Patton’s “World Facts and 
America’s Responsibility,” Dennett’s “The 
Democratic Movement in Asia,” Fleming’s 
“Marks of a World Christian,” and 
Gulick’s “American Democracy and 
Asiatic Citizenship.” The Student Vol- 
unteer Movement has selected these five 
and four others of a similar strain as 
having special value both for general 
reading and as a reference collection for 
Forums and discussion groups. The 
Movement has made arrangements with 
the publishers, whereby the nine volumes 
may be purchased as a set for $7.50. Cor- 
respondence regarding these volumes and 
the World Reconstruction Papers should 
be addressed to Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Students of the United States 
for the Students of the 
World 


Many encouraging reports have come 
concerning the increasing momentum of the 
World Fellowship Program. Study groups 
and forums are under way. Already some 
colleges have chosen the object by which 
they will through their gifts help the stu- 
dents of other lands. The following are 
typical: 

For the first time in many years in New 
England the missionary program has a 
complete right of way in practically every 
Association. 

Davidson College, North Carolina, has al- 
ready raised its quota of $600 for foreign 
missionary purposes. 

The University of Wisconsin men will 
take $3,000 of Jack Child’s budget in Pek- 
ing. 

A group of Disciple colleges will give $10,- 
000 to launch a wholly new venture, with 
church, school, hospital, in the heart of 
Africa. 

Dartmouth plans to take a “New Dart- 
mouth in Turkey.”’ 

One eastern college is working toward a 
$40,000 project with students giving $4,000 
to $5,000. 

The University of Maine, with over 20 
mission study groups, will undertake the 
support of some Turkey project. 

The Eugene Bible University, Oregon, 
will support one of its graduates on the 
foreign field. 

Occidental College, California, will sup- 
port three teachers in the Orient. 

Already a few statements in the contest 
on “The Significance of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Enterprise in Making the New 
World” have been received at the office of 
the Student Department. It is hoped that 
many men will concentrate on this Contest 
during the next few weeks. 

“The World Forum is most vital on the 
campus at Milligan College."’ It is the 
meeting of the week which is getting most 
attention and thought. The faculty are also 
getting very much interested in it and the 
Dean is particularly enthusiastic. 


The World Fellowship program in the 
Southeastern Department is being carried 
out with the best kind of cooperation. The 
essential feature of this is the Central 
Cooperative Committee, which was evolved 
at the conference of workers representing 
the various agencies interested in the cam- 
paign. This Cooperative Committee con- 
sists of representatives of the Mission 
Boards and Executives of the Student 
Work. To carry out the principle of the 
Cooperative Committee a similar commit- 
tee for each state was appointed, consisting 
of Board representatives and one represen- 
tative from the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
At the meetings of these various coopera- 
tive committees all the details, especially 
those relating to the financial campaigns, 
have been discussed, and methods of work 
agreed upon which insure that the effort 
of each agency will contribute directly to 
the success of the whole program. At a 
recent meeting of the Central Cooperative 
Committee an Executive Committee was 
appointed to provide a cooperative agency 
that would have power to function con- 
tinuously 


The schools and colleges operating under 
the direction of the American Missionary 
Association have combined their efforts 
with the Negro Congregational churches 
of America to support a mission station in 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa. Rev. and 
Mrs. H. C. McDowell, both graduates of 
Talladega College, Alabama, have been ap- 
pointed as the first missionaries and are 
preparing to sail early in the summer. 


The Worki Problems Forums are enjoy- 
able college affairs at Syracuse University. 
The committee hit on the idea of combining 
the Forum with a dinner, and the result 
exceeded all expectations. The attendance 
at the opening dinner was 582, the speaker 
being Professor Nixon, of Rochester Theo- 
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logical Seminary, who spoke on ‘“The Bases 
for Permanent Peace.’’ The next week 545 
sat down to eat and to hear Dr. Fleming of 
Union Theological Seminary on “Elements 
of an International Consciousness.”” About 
600 came the following week to hear Rev. 
Cc. W. Gilkey, of Chicago, lead the discus- 
sion on “The League of Nations."’ Follow- 
ing the dinner, which began at six o’clock, 
a splendid atmosphere was created by mass 
singing of an enthusiastic sort, supple- 
mented by special numbers by student 
quartets. After a forty minute address by 
the speaker, an open forum was held, after 
which the meeting adjourned by the sing- 
ing of the Alma Mater. The large attend- 
ance has been due partly to thorough or- 
ganization of special committees who dis- 
tributed tickets among the various living 
centers of students. 


Good Ideas 


There are several important colleges in 
the city of Nashville, two at least of which 
are colored schools. All of these schools 
need careful supervision in order to secure 
the best results from Association service. 
The attempt is being made, therefore, to 
establish an Intercollegiate Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of both white and colored 
men to supervise the Association work of 
all the schools of college grade in the city 
of Nashville. It is too early yet to predict 
the success of the experiment, but those 
who are most familiar with it seem to be 
most optimistic. 


R. W. Miles, Secretary at Davidson, 
writes: ‘‘We are having a prayer meeting 
on every floor in college at ten o'clock each 
evening. The bell rings at that hour and 
the fellows gather in one of the rooms for 
a short service. In this way we are having 
fifteen prayer meetings every night. Last 
night a rather interesting thing happened 
which will illustrate how the men enter into 
the spirit of this. They were initiating me 
into a Literary Fraternity here composed 
of a dozen Seniors and Juniors. While we 
we were engaged in the exercises the bell 
rang for the floor prayer meetings. The 
fellows stopped immediately and every man 
joined in the service of prayer. These men 
were the leading students on the campus. 
They are planning to have an evangelistic 
campaign at Davidson next week.”’ 


Erskine College, South Carolina, is giving 
more than passing attention to mass sing- 
ing. Popular songs are being learned, and 
regular ‘“‘sings’’ held from time to time. 


At the University of North Carolina, the 
Association has‘taken the lead in stimulat- 
ing class athletics. The business manage- 
ment of the University has generously 
furnished athletic equipment and has co- 
operated with the Y. M. C. A. to make class 
athletics a possibility. 


Five Students at the University of Ne- 
braska have become leaders of boys’ clubs 
in different churches, using as a basis for 
their work the new standard efficiency tests 
of the Boys’ Work Department. 


In order to insure more thoroughly the 
success of an evangelistic campaign at 
Wofford College, a group of professors 
agreed to meet each day for prayer and 
conference. A professor who has been at 
the college for fifteen years said that this 
was the first time in the history of the 
college that a faculty prayer meeting had 
been held during special meetings or at any 
other time. Would that this happened more 
frequently! 


To Our Readers 


The Intercollegian is being sent to cer- 
tain of the members and friends of the 
student Christian Association movement 
in order that they may keep in touch with 
its work and plans. An arrangement has 
been made whereby a limited number of 
copies are sent out gratis. The question 
is arising, however, whether this is really 
accomplishing the purpose intended. We 
should be glad to have from those who 
receive The Intercollegian their opinion 
or suggestion on this point. 


Notes from the Field 


Imagine yourself in a German prison 
camp. Then imagine how you would feel 
when you heard the armistice was signed. 
Would you have needed much of a cheer 
leader to urge you to join in these yells 
which were improvised for the celebration 
in the Red Triangle Hut? We think not. 
1. A-M-E-R-I-C-A: America: America: 

America: 
ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta — (machine 
gun styie) 
Whistle Bo-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-om! 
GS, Sele nc 00 00 00608 ccbbe cake ci «s 
U-rah-rah A..mer..i..ca: 
U-rah-rah A. mer. 4. .C&: 
(in locomotive style) 


A series of very attractive posters has 
been published by the Physical Depart- 
ment emphasizing the effect of smoking 
upon athletes. The price of the four 
posters together is Tic. This would be 
a good investment for any Association. 


The English Department at Lafayette is 
cooperating with the Association by put- 
ting on interesting readings and plays in 
the Association building. 


Tulane University is organizing its stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. on a permanent basis, and 
two secretaries have been employed to give 
active supervision to the work in that 
great southern University. In view of 
the large number of foreign students there, 
a program has been evolved in coopera- 
tion with the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions, so that the Secretaries at Tulane 
University will be in a position to help 
students, particularly Latin-American stu- 
dents who are coming in on every trans- 
port from Mexico, Central America and 
South American countries, to establish 
themselves to the best advantage. 


At the annual meeting of the Interstate 
Convention for Arizona, New Mexico and 
West Texas, a budget was adopted, which 
includes a secretary for student work for 
this area. In view of the relatively large 
number of educational institutions in these 
states, and the influence they exert over 
that vast territory, this action is excep- 
tionally timely and promising. 


The Morgan & Worthy Co. at Stanford 
report on Bible discussion groups: Encina 
Hall, 5 groups, 56 enrolled; Fraternities, 
% groups, 83 enrolled; Churches, 5 groups, 
18 enrolled; Japanese classes, 11 members; 
Chinese group, 9 members; 2 more groups 
in sight—also planning a ‘‘drop in’’ Bible 
class. Another letter says, “To-day an- 
other fraternity turned in every name 
signed up for the ‘Christian Democracy 
Course.’ "’ 


Clemson College, South Carolina, reports 
28 Bible classes with a membership of 375. 


Georgia School of Technology reports an 
enrollment of every student in fraternities 
ind dormitories in voluntary Bible class 
groups, and an attendance which shows 
unusual interest. 


Eighty-five men have signed up at Da- 
vidson for definite work along the lines of 
community service, such as teaching Sun- 
day School classes, visiting in the cotton 
mill communities, and helping to reach the 
needy people in the near-by sections. 


Secretary Funderburk at Wake Forest 
recently conducted a series of evening dis- 
cussions with a group of students at Wake 
Forest, using the general topic of ‘‘Train- 
ing in Church Membership.”’ 


Secretaries at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute are not yet through with their 
Bible Study Campaign. They now report 
twenty-seven classes with a total atten- 
dance of 340 men. ‘Their goal is forty 
classes. There are 696 boys in school. Why 
not keep on adding one, two, or three 
classes every week? 


The following cablegram recently came 
from R. L. Ewing, formerly secretary of the 
University of Nebraska and now secretary 
in charge of the American Association work 
in England: 

“Officers and men being released from 
army in France for study British univer- 
sities. All arrangements well under way 
with university authorities for their recep- 
tion. British Student Movement strongly 
urge we appoint several secretaries visit 
universities, cooperating with them in stu- 
dent work and especially looking for our 
Americans. Carter strongly approves.” 

It is hoped that one or two _ secre- 
taries now with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces can be released for this purpose. 


The friends of John T. Anderson, who 
before going to China graduated from Fur- 
man University and the University of 
Louisville Medical School, will greatly re- 
gret to learn of his death by drowning. 
Grudging the time from his work to travel 
by day, Dr. Anderson undertook to make 
the journey from Yangchow to Chinkiang 
in a small native boat to catch the mid- 
night train to Shanghai, where he was 
due at a committee meeting early Wednes- 
day morning. The servant who accompa- 
nied him returned at noon on Wednesday 
with the sad story that, while he was 
holding up a lantern on a front part of 
the boat in order to give warning to a 
river steamer which was bearing down 
upon them, the steamer struck the boat and 
Dr. Anderson was knocked into the river 
in midstream and drowned. 


Wofford College, South Carolina, had an 
evangelistic campaign early in February 
led by Rev. C. G. Hounshell of Nashville. 


A “Peace Conference” is being held at 
the University of North Carolina, at which 
the student ‘‘delegates’”’ represent the dif- 
ferent countries that were at war. 


Students of the World 


T. N. Lee, who succeeded Mr. Chuan as 
secretary of the Chinese Student Christian 
Association, has been obliged to return to 
China. As his successor, Mr. W. J. Wen 
is now in charge of this work. Mr. Wen 
is a graduate of Tsing Hua College. He 
attended Trinity College, Hartford, one 
year, finishing his course at Yale in 1918. 
There he won the de Forest oratory prize. 
Mr. Wen has given up his plans for grad- 
uate study at Harvard to take up the 
responsible position of leading the Chris 
tian Chinese students in America. 


The Association of American Colleges 
announces that it has decided to grant 
scholarships to students coming from 
France, Italy, England, the Czecho-Slovak 
states and Latin America. Dr. Robert 
Kelly, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, is 
executive secretary of this Association. 


Mr. Arthur W. Manuel, after six years 
as Association secretary in Brazil, is now 
associated with the Committee on Friendly 
telations among Foreign Students as di- 
rector of the Latin American Division. 


The Tokyo Imperial University Y. M. C. 
A. opened a new dormitory on December 
4th. It accommodates fifteen students. 
This new addition is further testimony to 
the expanding power of this Association. 
There are now forty men in the whole 
dormitory. 


The Australian Student Movement has 
offered to send to India for work in the 
Student Department there one of its own 
secretaries. This is a departure which 
opens wide and very attractive possibili- 
ties of other visits of this kind. Why 
should our Student Movement not send 
one or two secretaries to aid the Student 
Movements of Europe during the critical 
period just ahead? Would we not welcome 
a visit from secretaries of the European 
or other Movements of the Federation? 


That Chinese students have something 
akin to Yankee inventiveness is shown by 
the fact that forty Government students 
slept on the floor of the Hankow gymna- 
sium in order to get a chance to hear 
Eddy speak. 
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The World View in Magazine 
Articles of the Month 


Fortunately for all who are interested in 
the careful and scholarly study of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. ‘The International Re- 
view of Missions” (Charlotte Square, Edin- 
burgh, $2.00 a year) has continued pub- 
lication throughout the War. The January 
issue has to do primarily with the organi- 
zation of the Home Base and, in spite of a 
title which may seem to smack of the 
prosaic and the technical, there are abun- 
dant evidences in the number of that en- 
larged outlook on missions which is one 
of the most encouraging products of the 
War. An article by Edward Shillito of 
the London Missionary Society bears the 
significant and descriptive title, “The Ap- 
peal of the Missionary Enterprise to the 
Man of 1919," and is written in a vein 
which is possible only to a thoughtful per- 
son who has lived through the past four 
and a half years. An article by Dr. Speer 
on “Organization and Life’’ brings a timely 
emphasis upon the necessary preeminence 
of spiritual vision and purpose over all 
machinery, a message which is especially 
appropriate to us in organization-loving 
America. Articles on cooperation between 
various branches of the Christian Church 
display a frank recognition of the im- 
patience felt by our generation with de- 
nominational lines and portray remarkable 
progress among most Protestant bodies 
toward an essential unity of effort. There 
are the usual scholarly reviews of those 
recent books which are of interest to those 
concerned with missions. 


In “‘Asia’’ (American Asiatic Association, 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York City) 
we have a _ striking indication of that 
awakening interest in the Far East which 
marks commercial and industrial circles in 
the United States. Today in the beauty 
and variety of its pictures and the timeli- 
ness, accuracy, and attractiveness of its 
articles, it is the equal of almost any of 
our better monthlies. The January num- 
ber, for example, contains a well-illustrated 
and delightfully written narrative of a 
visit to the Diamond Mountains in Korea, 
an account of the Red Cross in Palestine 
by Dr. John H. Finley, an interesting dis- 
cussion of “Japan Imperial and Capital- 
istic,” and an article on Mesopotamia. 
Other articles on the Soya Bean, Japanese 
Wrestlers, and Prisoners of War in Siberia 
help to show how fully the magazine suc- 
ceeds in covering the vast continent whose 
name it has taken. Especially noteworthy 
is an article on “Missions and World 
Democracy.’ It is one of a series by Tyler 
Dennett which has been appearing for the 
past several months and illustrates strik- 
ingly the increasing recognition by the 
secular press of the importance of the 
missionary enterprise. Few other maga- 
zines can be used so effectively to supple- 
ment the World Forum. 


“The World Outlook,” which has fortu- 
nately been made accessible to most of our 
student bodies through the agency of the 
War Work Council, is a worthy illustration 
of the great forward missionary movement 
in the Methodist Church. Its illustrations, its 
articles, and its form are appealing both 
to those who have supported missions in 
the past and to many of those who have 
previously failed to realize the scope of the 
world-wide enterprise of the Church. Its 
pages are a striking witness to the fact 
that we are passing out of one stage of 
missionary endeavor into another and por- 
tray to the thoughtful observer both the 
strength and the weakness of the new 
movement 


Book Reviews 


In a Day of Social Rebuilding, by Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Yale University Press, 
$1.00. 


This is the book for a man to read who 
is asking whether the Christian Church 
and its ministers have a real part to take 
in the age of reconstruction that is already 
upon us, or who wants to know just .what 
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that part is. Dr. Coffin was the forty- 
fourth in the series of Lyman Beecher 
lecturers on preaching at Yale; and, 
frankly admitting that the work of preach- 
ing had been pretty thoroughly covered by 
his many predecessors, he turned his lec- 
tures into a study of the whole task of 
the Church and its ministers in the new 
day into which the War has thrust us all. 
The result will be an inspiration to any 
minister whose heart is in his work and 
a challenge to any student who is thinking 
of Christian service as a life-work. 

Beginning with a striking analysis of the 
spiritual conditions and problems that con- 
front the Church of today, Dr. Coffin goes 
on to consider in successive chapters the 
varied contributions to the deeper needs 
of our age which the Christian minister 
has the opportunity to make. The whole 
is a reinterpretation, at once fresh and 
fundamental, both of the social relation- 
ships of the ministry which appeal so 
strongly to our modern age and the per- 
sonal and prophetic functions which are 
always its glory and its joy. Especially 
notable are the chapters on evangelism, 
on worship, and on pastoral work, each of 
which gives to these familiar themes a 
new and vital relation to the character- 
istic tasks and problems of our time. The 
closing chapter, on the kind of ministers 
the times need, will send many a preacher 
to his knees, and stir the soul of many a 
student. 

Not only the matter, but the style of the 
book is distinctive. All of Dr. Coffin's 
genius for apt quotation and telling phrase, 
for the setting of familiar passages of 
Scripture in new lights and applications 
that more than take the place of a chapter 
on preaching, and for the relating of the 
fundamentals of Christian faith and the 
age-long realities of Christian experience 
to the peculiar needs and conditions of our 
critical time, comes to its fullest expres- 
sion in this, the best book he has given us. 


Cc. W. G. 


Finding the Comrade God, by Dean G. W. 
Fiske. Association Press, 75 cents. 


“Finding the Comrade God" was deliv- 
ered to a large body of real men during 
war times and under war conditions. It 
was not intended for pink tea occasions in 
an upholstered environment. The Ameri- 
can spirit that found military expression 
at Chateau Thierry here finds expression 
in religion and morals. It was meant to 
hearten civilians who were backing up the 
War to their limit. The response which it 
met was spontaneous and hearty from men 
of all the churches. 

We are now engaged in the work of re- 
construction, testing our ability to con- 
serve, permanently, the fruits of the 
spiritual victories of the War. This book 
will be of inestimable value in holding the 
strong manhood of the nation to the faith 
and the religious experience which are now 
most serviceable and necessary. It will 
help to keep the nation up to standard 
religiously while the gigantic civic, social, 
and economic projects of reconstruction 
are undertaken. 

N. E. R. 


Marks of a World Christian, 
Johnson Fieming. 
cents. 


by Daniel 
Association Press, 75 


In this small volume Professor Fleming 
has given us one of the timeliest and most 
constructive collections of short studies 
which it has recently been the reviewer's 
good fortune to see. The nine chapters 
are arranged on the familiar plan of daily 
readings with a longer connected comment 
for each week. In them the author has 
managed to pack a comprehensive view of 
the world and to set forth clearly and in a 
thoroughly fresh and scholarly manner the 
Christian program for meeting the needs 
which he portrays. To condense into short 
paragraphs statements of the character- 
istics and needs of whole nations, races, 
and even continents, and yet to make those 
summaries accurate both in detail and 
proportion, requires at once full knowledge 
and the ability to see and to present the 
outstanding facts. In achieving this Pro- 
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fessor Fleming has noteworthy 
contribution to current literature. The 
author is familiar with the history and the 
time-honored ideals of the earlier mis- 
sionary movement, and he has used this 
knowledge to set off in a convincing man- 
ner the enlarged missionary vision which 
must characterize Christians of today if 
they are to rise to the emergency which 
our age presents. One feels, too, as he 
pursues his reading of the book, that the 
author is familiar with the main conclu- 
sions of the best recent work in socivlogy 
and comparative religions and at the same 
time has so thoroughly caught the Chris- 
tian vision that he has made them con- 
tribute to an enlarged and remarkably 
stimulating outlook on the missionary pro- 
gram. Because the volume is in so many 
places condensed and the product of such 
wide reading and such close thinking it 
will not, perhaps, be fully appreciated by 
underclassmen. For thoughtful upperclass- 
men, professional students, graduates, and 
faculty members, however, it cannot fail 
to come as a real boon. 


K. S. L 


World Facts and America’s 
bility, by Cornelius H. Patton. 
tion Press, $1.00. 


Responsi- 
Associa- 


There is no little discussion nowadays of 
America’s duty in the rebuilding of the 
world. We require not only a statement 
of the theory but a presentation of the 
facts of the world’s need and the direction 
for our national efforts. Such a presenta- 
tion—clear, forceful, and full of interest— 
is to be found in this book by one who, 
through long years of connection with the 
missionary enterprise, has acquired the 
habit of interpreting the events of the day 
from the world point of view. Its ten 
chapters marshal ten great facts which 
bear upon America’s new responsibilities, 
which call her to a “‘world service which 
will perpetuate the noble altruism that led 
us into the War, and enable us to apply 
on a world scale the humane and spiritual 
ministrations which gave the War a truly 
religious character.”” The author believes 
that upon Great Britain and America, 
bound together in a fellowship of service, 
God has placed the responsibility for lead- 
ership in the movement to make the spirit 
of Christ supreme in the affairs of the 
world. The geographical basis for this 
leadership appears in the map frontispiece, 
which shows all territory under British or 
American control. 

The book is one which will hold the in- 
terest of the individual reader or lend itsel! 
admirably to use in a study group. ; 

F. A. G 


Who’s Who in the Student 
Section 


Shailer Mathews is Dean of the University 
of Chicago, Divinity School and formerly 
Chairman of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


William Adams Brown is professor of 
Systematic Theology at Union Theological 
Seminary and Executive Secretary of the 
General War-Time Commission of the 
Churches. The material of this article is 
available in pamphlet form. 


Isaac Fisher is a teacher in Fiske Uni- 
versity, a school for colored students in 
Nashville. This article was prepared after 
conference with several white men in the 
South. 


F. W. Cushwa is a Master at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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